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When Faubian Bowers wrote about the South Indian theatre and 
particularly of the Tamil Theatre he had in mind only the three profes- 
sessional groups that were performing regularly. That was several years 
ago. From then on to now the Tamil Theatre has undergone such changes 
that one can call them even sweeping. To begin with the three professional 
groups have ceased to function. Two of them, Nawab Rajamanickam’s 
and T. K. S. Bros’ groups have been closed for good and Seva Stage 
is having a fitful life. 


The years saw also the emergence of another professional group in 
the place of the two closed groups. Film Actor Manohar inaugurated his 
group and called it National Theatres. It is the only professional group 
that is carrying on whatever tradition the Tamil Theatre has. It is highly 
debatable whether the Tamail Theatre has a tradition. If one assumes 
the remnants of the Parsi theatre as the Tamil tradition, the National 


Theatres does carry on the tradition. 


Another important feature of this decade is the emergence of amateur 
groups that have come up phenomenally. I call it phenomenal because 
nowhere do you find groups sprouting like mushrooms as here. Much 
like mushrooms they die an early death. The root cause for this is the 
emergence of sabhas (organisations for the promotion of fine arts). Each 
sabha has its own subscribed audience, members see a play, listen to a 
music performance, and witness a dance recital by turns. The sabhas 
have formed a federation which has fixed its own norms not only for 
the sponsoring of a play but also the amount an amaterur group be paid. 
It is very much like ‘agmarking’ a play. While it is a welcome feature that 
there are sabhas who sponsor a play, the evils of this system far, outweigh 
the advantages. Very often the plays have a sabha-formula—much like 
the film-formula—for being sponsored. The bias of the sabhas is towards 
comedy. This brings in a severe restriction on the groups who would like 
to put up a play. If by any mischance an amateur group has no sponsor; 
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or the play is not sabha-oriented, there are only two ways of putting up 
the play. The group sponsors itself. This is often difficult because of 
the overhead expenses, the huge administrative problems involved in selling 
the tickets and also the publicity that is needed to promote the play. 
Another way is to do it as a ‘workshop production’. This style of production 
is not often seen and much less appreciated. 


This decade also saw the emergence of semi-professional groups that 
have a film-star as the hero. If a film star suddenly finds that he or she 
is losing touch with the public, or is not much in demand in their own 
field, the easiest thing to do is to open a group. You always get a writer 
who knows the strength and weakness of the star’s abilities. You pro- 
vide him or her, opportunities to rant, scream and cry. Unfortunately 
enough, the film-star headed groups get sponsored by the sabhas more 
easily. It is here that an amateur group which is genuinely interested in 
theatre with no sabha-formula or film star in it suffers. With nobody to 
sponsor it, it ends up with a few rehearsals. 


In the last few years there is another noticeable feature. The city 
colleges which restricted their theatrical activities to their own halls felt 
the need to project more and have come out of their campus. It is perhaps 
these colleges who have put up some plays which otherwise have no 
chance of a theatrical life. The college has its own system of pushing 
tickets through their students and the plays do not collapse financially. 


Talking of the sabhas it is the remuneration they pay to the amateur 
that is mainly responsible for the poor quality of their plays. With a 
film star or stars in it a group is paid about a thousand rupees for a single 
performance. With no film star in it an amateur is paid anything between 
two hundred and fifty rupees to four hundred and fifty rupees. One can 
imagine the quality of the plays that can be produced with such paltry 
sums. What set can you design, what costumes can you make, and 
what innovation can you attempt with this pittance? Despite this one 
saw a broad spectrum of plays. At one end of the spectrum you saw 
plays like Beckett or Antigone and at the other Ad totally cheap comedies 
that are wholly indigeneous. 


It must be mentioned here before we go on to an analysis of the plays 
and their performance that the contemporary Tamil theatre is a city- 
oriented, and city-based theatre. It is odd that for a huge state with 
such a cultural heritage that the theatre should be based only in the city 
when it should be active in the taluks and districts. No doubt some 
activity or the other is taking place there but it is too sporadic to take 
any note of. The only exception to this is Manohar’s National Theatres 
that. designs its plays with the rural audience in mind. 


Hlustrations P. 71, Above. “Yayati? by Girish Karnad, produced by 
Madras Players. Below: “Silence, The Court Is In Session” by Vijay 
Tendulkar, another Madras Player's production. P. 72, Above: “Asadh 
Ka Ek Din” by Rakesh, produced by the Women’s Christian College, 
Madras. Below: Kala Nilayams “Thani Kudiththanami’. 
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In terms of the plays themselves they can be classified into three 
groups. Puranic and historical plays. Social plays which include family 
struggle. ‘Social’ has a special connotation here. It means those plays 
that have a social relevance. They are usually the tear-jerking story of 
a tailor, school teacher or a policeman, a railway porter, etc. Then there 
are political plays. Though they are not new to Tamil Nadu and plays 
of this type have been done before, the especial characteristic of this style 
is the mutual washing of dirty linen on the theatre. 


The puranic and historic plays. Manohar is the only artiste who 
keeps giving one play after another in this style. It is not so much a 
wilful choice as a happy accident that he has so chosen. In fact, he did 
attempt some ‘social’ plays. But they collapsed. Hence the necessity. 
Also he found he was more successful in this type of play. The rural 
audience also seems to favour this type of plays. His outstanding success 
in Ilankeswaran, and Chanakya Sabatham prompted him to do plays like 
Kadaga Muddiraiyan, Dronar, Surapadman and now Sisupalan. Yn all 
these plays what you find is well-written dialogue. Their quality is 
pompous, highly rhetorical and often verbiage. The popular belief is that 
if dialogue is spoken for a good length of time and in @ highly oratorical 
and declamatory style it is well-acted, so this is often resorted to. Except 
in Ilankeswaran where a new interpretation of the character of Ravana 
was attempted, the rest of the plays kept close to the oral and written 
tradition. Each scene lasted but two and a half minutes. The stress was 
on the elements of trick and magic. A huge fortress crumbling, an elephant 
appearing on the stage; a guided spear that opens caves; self-immolation; 
man and python fighting; skeletons walking and talking. and the like. 
These tricks find very good favour with the rural audience together with 
the word spoken pompously. The duration of the play lasts for a minimum 
of three hours. That is one reason these plays are dubbed ‘boring’ in 
the city. Perhaps this is the only theatre, that caters to the people, the 
quality notwithstanding. A play consists of more than fifty to sixty 
scenes ! 


The film-star-headed theatre emerged with Sundarajan joining the 
Ennessen Theatre. A. V. M. Rajan, another star, opened his Little 
Theatre Group. With K. Balachander who was responsible for a turn 
in the theatre movement with his Major Chandrakanth, too busy with 
films, Sundararajan found channels in Ennessen Theatre for his artistic 
energy. His joining also saw the emergence of two playwrights, Sundaram 


and Thooyavan. 


Earlier I made a mention of the social plays. It is this group along 
with other groups that were mainly responsible for a plethora of plays. 
The themes of these plays as we saw earlier were the suffering middle 
class. Rojappoo, Thiagam, Chalanam, Deivam, Gopuram, Idayam Enna 
Vilai, East and West, Nalamthana, and plays like that attempted nothing 
new as far as a new interpretation of the characters are concerned. It is 
always one person suffering; he is a nice person but much misunderstood. 
The ideal-hero-cult with the classical Rama qualities are seen in most of 
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the central characters of the play. In terms of playwriting they were no 
newer than their counterparts in the historical or puranic plays. 


Gnana Oli is perhaps one play which was more successful than 
other plays. It is a mild adaptation of Les Miserables. The forceful 
portrayal of Sundararajan was mainly responsible for the success of the 
play. But other gimmicks like trying to show the same person in dual 
roles at the same time ended in a fiasco. The services of a professional 
magician to get this gimmick going did not bring out the result expected. 


The film hero heading the theatre group did not succeed in the case 
of A. V. M. Rajan. With his star wife also in the cast his plays failed 
consistently. What is often failed to be noticed is that what the audience 
do not like to see in a cinema they do not like to see in drama as well. 
This is where the Sabhas also are doing a diservice to theatre. Instead 
of sponsoring a film star theatre if only they had sponsored really 
enthusiastic amateurs the result would have been more fruitful and more 
gratifying. 


This is very much the case with another film star, Jai Shanker, who 
was very successful in a comedy ‘Thevai oru Thangai’ but disastrously 
collapsed in a play specially designed for him—Ninaivu. But these 
plays are sponsored despite the quality. The only reason is the film star 
performing. 


Comedy is preferred to other types of plays here. While there is 
no sure knowledge of what comedy is in theatrical terms, what is passed 
off is only a chain of gags. That is the reason plays like Hare Rama 
Hare Krishna succeed. Except Unity Theatre’s two plays—Thikku 
Theriyatha Veettil and Kasethan Kadavulada—where comedy really 
emerged out of a situation with only the audience laughing at what was 
going on, in all the other plays comedy meant the actor or actress should 
first laugh. The situations, if any, are shop worn. The gags are mere 
verbal displays. One has read them in the older issues of Punch, and 
joke books. Komal Swaminathan made a departure with his Nawab 
Narkali. This is comedy with some suspense. It was a thoroughly 
enjoyable comedy. 

Among the non-film-star groups, Kalalayam presented plays with 
some theatrical values. With Poornam Viswanathan as theic head their 
two plays were very successful. Ten P.M. was successful as a suspense 
play packed with humour and Thanikudiththanam is successful in 
remarkably recapturing the Brahmin house-hold with its chores, prob- 
Jems and animosities. Already serialized in a popular weekly, the play 
is a reference work for anything that is Brahmin. Written by Marina, 
the idiom is rich. But for the compromises the playwright has made, 
the play would have opened a new chapter in Tamil ‘Absurd’ Plays. 
The play suddenly turned sentimental and that ruined whatever it built. 


There is a type of theatre that exists that can be called the theatre 
of the foreign films. The foreign movies that are screened are plagiarised 
and palmed off as plays. In some cases it is a direct lift from plays 
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themselves. In this category come plays like Seetha (Madame X) We 
Four (The Rope), Terror (The Straight Jacket,) Trap, (The Mouse Trap), 
True (Wait Until Dark) and Flight No. 172. 


The success of the plays was varying from Straight collapse to 
extended flops. In one case or another they succeeded partially. 
Terence Rattigan’s The Winslow Boy, and Priesley’s An Inspector Calls 
were done as two adaptations. Winslow Boy was done by V. S. 
Raghavan and quite successfully at hat.. An Inspector Calls suffered 
lapses in adaptation and also trying to infuse ideals. As a production it 
failed but it saw Poornam Viswanathan and S. V. Sahasranamam as 
artistes with rare depth. 


What is the literary worth of these scripts? Unfortunately nothing. 
Even as pieces of theatre they will not stand the test of time. It is here 
that cultural bodies like the Sangeet Nataka Sangam could come in to 
foster theatre. But it is really sad that none of the plays sponsored by 
them have made any impact on the Tamil theatre. Even as scripts they 
are of doubtful value. 


The success of Cho is amazing. He started his plays satirizing one 
profession or the other and society. With Sambhavami Yugey Yugey 
his attack became more pointed. In his ‘Enru Thaniyum Indha Suthan- 
thira Dhahanv’ he chose the Central Government and the State Govern- 
ment for his attack. Naturally, this was counter-attacked by M. 
Karunanidhi lampooning him in his ‘Nane Arivaali’. This was mutual 
mud-slinging and a washing of dirty linen in theatre. As theatrical pieces 
they are neither commendable nor recommendable. They are irres- 
ponsible pieces of writing that have only a transient value. 


The impact of the non-Tamil language plays is really considerable. 
Only Madras Players have been giving consistently good productions. 
Till two years ago they did not have much public contact mainly because 
of their choice of plays. But with their production of Evam Indrajit 
(by Badal Sircar) translated and produced by Girish Karnad and Ammu 
Mathew, they narrowed the bridge between themselves and the audience. 
' This was followed by ‘Silence! The Court is in session’ (Tendulkar). 
This play made further strides in that even the sabhas booked some 
performances. The credit goes to Ammu Mathew, the producer. This 
was followed by Yayathi (Karnad). Indian plays in English find easier 
acceptance. But the standard of production was uniformly high. 


The Christian College, Tambaram, The Women’s Christian College, 
and Loyola College have started presenting plays to the public. Recently 
the Christian College, Tambaram took the services of a professional and 
produced Beckett. Women’s Christian College did Aashaad Ka Ek Din 
(Rakesh). The standard of the college productions were far better than 
the language productions. 


The main defects—these are persistent defects—of the Tamil plays 
are a failure to use space, an inadequate designing of sets, costumes and 
a total Jack of intelligent lighting. With each play in more than eight 
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fo ten scenes, the stage is cluttered like an auction hall. Artistes come 
and go, from right and from left, speak in to the three mikes and 
disappear. 


The plays are designed mostly as try outs for an eventual film 
version. And the success of a few scripts have accentuated the malady. 
This is more acutely felt-as the older generation of playwrights like B. S. 
Ramiah, T. Janakiraman have ceased to write plays. The plays that 
are being done now have little relation to society. 


The Tamils have an uncanny knack of being impervious. Else they 
should have learnt many things about play production from the visiting 
troupes. So long as theatre is considered a substitute for cinema, there 
is little chance the theatre will make any headway. 


The only hope is to have regional schools of drama and also by 
introducing drama as a subject at the school and college level. While 
music and dance have become an integral part of Tamil life, it is sad 
that theatre has not become so. 


Theatre criticism also is not uniformly well informed. The sabha 
audience is not a ‘real’ audience. They are like high school students 
seeing visual education films. It is they if they want to, who can mould 


the theatre. Will they? 


